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This shows us that -while at the lowest of these
stations the pressure was the same in January as in
July, the increase from the former to the latter month
was augmented with the altitude of the station, and at
the level of 11,000 feet was as much as 0-39 inches,
nearly one-fiftieth of its total amount.

If we apply these principles to the atmosphere, as a
whole, remembering* that the mean temperature, in
general terms, decreases from the equator to the poles,
we shall see that the tendency will be for the surfaces
of equal pressure, supposed in the first instance to be
spherical shells, to assume the form of ellipsoids with
their major axes perpendicular to that of the earth.
The atmosphere will stand highest over the equatorial
regions, as the district where the air is most expanded
by the action of heat, &c., and accordingly the pressure
in the upper levels in low latitudes will be greater than
at an equal elevation above the earth's surface in high
latitudes.

The result must be that the air at the upper level

near the equator receives a tendency to flow off towards

the poles, on either side, in order to produce an equality

of pressure  at  an  equal  distance  above the  earth's

- surface all over the globe.

Accordingly, the heat sets the upper strata in
motion, and the efflux thus produced first reduces the
weight of the atmosphere near the equator, causing the
barometer there to fall, and tneu conversely causes the
barometer in higher latitudes to rise, as the influx of
air from the equatorial regions adds to the pressure of
the region at which it arrives.

That this is actually the case is shown by the
difference between the pressures at different levels at